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PREFACE 


The present Report embodies the results of a Survey which has the unique¬ 
ness of being the first ever conducted in the State on the Stratified Representative 
Sampling basis in preference to the more complicated and expensive but not necessarily 
more reliable Census method. The novelty of the procedure adopted naturally called 
for expert advice and technical direction at every stage of the investigation. 1 was 
fortunate in being able to secure this in ample measure in the course of my arduous 
task. 1 must acknowledge my indebtedness to the Government of His Highness the 
Maharaja for the numerous facilities afforded to me towards the successful discharge of 
my duties. 


I am deeply grateful to Dewan Sachivottama Dr. Sir C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar 
for the invaluable help he was kind enough to extend to me from time to time by way 
of suggestion and advice, which-his keen insight into economic problems, vast know¬ 
ledge and varied experience rendered really inestimable. It was very kind of him to 
go through my draft Report and make helpful suggestions before it took final shape. 

Dr. U. Sivaraman Nair of the Mathematics Department of the Travancore 
University brought to bear upon his role as my Statistical Adviser his special mathe¬ 
matical abilities, technical skill and expert knowledge of Sampling, to which the Survey 
owes not a little the accuracy of the returns, the tabulation of the figures, the extrac¬ 
tion of the Tables and the correlation of the results so obtained for correct interpreta¬ 
tion. 1 am sincerely thankful to him for his valuable assistance. 

Mr. S. Varadarajan Nair, the Clerk in special charge of the office work per¬ 
taining to the Survey and the compilation and printing of the Tables, discharged his 
duties ably and well and I have great pleasure to place on record my appreciation of 
his services. 

1 also take this occasion to thank the various officers of the Co-operative De¬ 
partment who superintended and the Investigators who conducted the field work in the 
selected centres and the Superintendent and staff of the Government Press for the 
promptness and neatness with which all printing work connected with the Survey was 
executed. 


Trivandrum, 

25th February, 1943. 


A. NARAYANAN TAMPI, 
Census Commissioner. 





ECONOMIC SURVEY 


1941 

INTRODUCTION 

The need tor conducting an Economic Survey of the State had been engaging the 
attention of the Government of Travancore even as early as 1905. in 
reB<mt°garve'°^ 1917 a general Industrial Survey of the State was conducted and a 

Keport published. In 1925 the question came'up in the shape of a 
motion in the Legislative Gonncil. Though the same was lost by a narrow majority. Govern¬ 
ment' expressed their sympathy with the object underlying it but decided to drop the 
question tor the time being on account of its prohibitive cost. In 1931 an Economic Enquiry 
was conducted along with the Census. It was not then proposed to undertake an intense 
economic survey like the village siii-veys conducted in Bombay, Madras and the Punjab. The 
Census Commissioner of 1931 considered the direct method of ascertaining wealth and income 
to be undoubtedly-the most satisfactory method of enquiry into the economic condition of the 
people, provided the persons questioned could be relied upon to furnish correct information. 
A special schedule was prepared by him for this enquiry and particulars of each '‘Earner” were 
recorded therein by the Enumerators at the preliminary counting of the population. He has„ 
however, remarked that the qualitative study of the question was entirely left out of considera. 
tion for want of sufficiently accurate details and even in the quantitative aspect considerable 
limitation had to be imposed as the accuracy of figures could not he vouched for. Again the 
individual earner and not the family had been biken a.s the economic unit and information ,Uad 
not been recorded as to the number of dependants on each earner. He also has .stated tliat the 
data collected were not sufficient for a detailed examination of the economic condition by age, 
sex or caste and therefore the, problem of the distribution of wealth could only be dealt with in 
a general way. He further added that in view of the many possible sources of error described 
above it was considered inadvisable to convey a false impre,ssion of accuracy by the public,ation 
of lengthy tables giving figures to the last digit. 

2. The question of conducting an Economic Survey had assumed serious pr.oportions 
in the decade between 1931 and 1941. The Economic Development 
The original Sebeme. Board took it up but confined its attention, however, to the collection of 
statistics regarding a variety of topics like production, exports, imports, 
etc., which might be useful to the industrialist or the agriculturist. A scheme for the above 
was submitted to Government but had to be given up on account of its prohibitive cost. Govern¬ 
ment therefore suggested that much of the data could he collected and complied along with 
the population census work. Such a scheme was forwarded to the Census Commissioner in 
January 1940, to which he sent a reply suggesting that the Economic Survey could be conduc¬ 
ted on a census basis with the help of the non-official Co-operators of the State. Government 
approved of the same and an elaborate schedule for the conduct of the Economic Survey along 
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. 'Orking the scheme 'with a controllable number of Instigators who could be given the 
necessary intensive training before they start on their work. There is thus the possibility of 
engaging for the work, people with the necessary academic qualification, experience and skill 
Further for this scheme the eBtimaied cost was less than Ks. 6,000 as against Ke. 10,000 origi- 
UKlly proposed to be paid as allowances to the honorary Investigators. 


6. To appreciate correctly the advantages and efficiency of the Sampling method, it is 
necessary at the outset to view the problem in its proper statistical 
structure is a complicated machinery steaming and 
■ knocking and pressing for a change of gear at every stage in Ss on¬ 

ward climb towards progress. Individuals constitute the innumerable parts in this mammoth 





















. 15. According to this, the population i.« first divided into ditEerent strata each of which 

will form a homogeneous group and from each stratum so obtained, a 
Saitabiiity of Stratified representative sample is taken. In sociological and economic studies, where 
.Kepresentative Sampling. the a^jts are men and women living in difierent environmental conditions, 
tlie Stratified Sample is best suited to furnish adequate data for an analy. 
tical study. In actual practice, the success of this method will depend upon the stratification of 
the population into homogeneous units. To be mo.st practical and effective, the method presup¬ 
poses an intimate knawledge of the life and environments of the people. A careful selection of 
centres baaed on this i iitimate knowledge alone will provide material for analysis to give the co¬ 
ordinates of the orientation in which the different communities live in the State. 

16. For the Economic Survey of the State by this j Stratified Representative Sampling- 
method, the first item in field work was the careful selection of centres 
The selection of oentres. truly typical of the different strata or homogeneous groups. The thirty 
taluks into which the State is divided for administrative purposes fall 
under one or other of the three Natural Divisions, the Lowland, Midland and Highland. From 
each taluk the typical pakuthios or Karas selected comprised portions of the different natural 
regions covered by the taluk. The rural centres were chosen in consultation with the TahsUdars 
who had intimate knowledge of the locality and finally decided upon after a conference with the 
Chief Secretary. As for the urban area, the towns were classified into industrial towns, agricul- 
tural towns, market towns, temple towns and old urbanised areas and typical centres were 
selected from these. From the 17 Municip.al towns centres were chosen on the same principle, 
a few wards of the City of TriViindrum being included likewise in the Survey. Care was alsp 
taken to see that as far as possible ten per cent, of the total number of occupied houses in the 
State were covered by the oentres chosen. Thus the nuraixtr of houses brought under the 
Survey comes to 1,00,059 which is nearly a tenth of the total number of occupied houses iu the 
State. Appendix I giv 0 .s in detail the area selected in each raluk, the natural region in which it 
is situated and the number of occupied houses in that area. The mjip given as frontispiece 
indicates the location of these centres. 


17. Sanction of Government was received (in G. 0. R. 0. C. No. 5S9 of 40/Genl, dated 
3rd January 1941) for the revised scheme for the conduct of the Econo- 
Plan of field wort. mic Survey on a Stratified Representative Sampling basis in 55 selected 

centres, utilising the services of 200 full-time Investigators on an allow¬ 
ance of Bs. 15—20 per mensem, for a period of two months. The work in each o centre was 
placed under.the direct control of the Inspector or Liquidator of Co-operative Societies. The 
operations could not be started immediately as arrangements had to be made for the final census 
which was coming off in March 1941. The selection and training of the Investigators had to 
be postponed to a date after that. 


18. The selection of the Investigators however proved by no means an easy tusk. For 

the population census an Enumerator with average Jability would have 

Eilfioaltiea of inveEtiga- sufficed as the data to be collected consisted ■ of. answers to direct 
questions on age, civil condition, means of livelihood, caste, religion 
literacy, etc. But the data for the Economic Survey depended upon 
4he answers which could not be given off-hand so easily as the facts relating to one’s age. 





religion and civil condition. Even a person who kept correct accounts could not say off-han<F 
how much he spent on food or clothing or education or how much he was able to save iinnually.. 
The irritating inconvenience likely to be felt by individuals who had only recently been subjected 
to oross-exaraioullon by the Census Enumerators had also to be taken into account. Further,, 
with regard to the large number of people who never bothered to keep accounts though returned 
as having a definite income, the 'Investigator had to use all his wits to extract the necessary 
details. As for the large majority returned as leading a hand-to-mouth e-\istenoe, any direct 
attempt to find out their income was absolutely oH no avail as many of them could not budget 
forever. twenty-£oi.ir hours. In these cases the Investigator had mtelligeiiuy to dccUtee the 
income from their statements as to their daily or weekly expenditure- I have only 
very briefly touched upon the difficulties of the Investigator just to emphasise 
the need for great care and caution in 'Selecting for tins complicated and laborious work 
persons possessed of tact, sympathy, imagination and more than everything else, robust 
common sense and a capacity to do hard and sustained work. The remuneration proposed 
of Es. 20 for Graduates and Ks. 15 for Undergraduates was not particularly attractive wlien 
weighed against the-work which they had to do within the short span of two months. I was,, 
however, able to get the required nurabor ctf enthusiastic young men for this difficult task by 
rousing theii- spirit of self-sacrifice to bring out the best in them realising the importance of this 
great national work wherein they should consider it a privilege to have been permitted to play 
their part. I took particular care to see that young men 'with the requisite qualification were 
chosen from among those who belonged to the particular locality so that they could use their 
local influence to impress upon the people the importance of the Survey and help to remove the 
Boai’e that it was a scheme for additional taxation or imposition of a war levy, 

19. On my recommendation Government were pleased to sanction the appointment of 
Dr. U. Sivaraman Nair of the Mathematics Department of the Travaii- 
Seleciion of lluTeitiga- core University as my Statistical Adviser. Immediately after the 
-final Census, *. e., after March 1941, I w'as busy for; a couple of 
weeks-organising the Tabulation section and after that work waa com. 
pleted, I started on .a tour to the different centres for the selection of Investigators and their 
training. Dr. Sivaraman Nair accompanied me during these tours. The Insjieotors of Co. 
opei-ative Societies had been informed by a circular to call for and receive applications from 
suitable candidates preferably those who held degrees or diplomas in Economics or Statistics 
with the added proviso that they should, as far as possible, belong to the locality and be mem-- 
hers of influential families so that their local knowledge and influence might stand them in good 
stead in collecting the varied information required according to the Schedule. The candidates- 
were subjected to a written examination with a view to test their knowledge of the local econo¬ 
mic conditious. This was followed by an interview at which questions were asked to find out the 
aptitude of each candidate for the work, and to ascertain if he possessed the necessary tact, 
initiative ;aiid judgment to elicit the numerous details required in the Schedale from the rich 
and the poor. In view of the fact that the success of the enquiry largely depended on the 
possibility ot getting the right typo of men as Investigators I myself conducted the written ex¬ 
amination and interviewed the candidates, the best among them alone were picked out. The: 
details are given in Appendix II. 












25, The sorting and examination of the data commenced on 1.5.7-1941, The Sorters 
and Supervisors were selected from among fchel Investigators who had 
done the field work. This proved immensely helpful as the ratlier 
Isbulation. difficult task of extracting the requisite details for the analytic study 

attempted wonld not have been easy if raw hands had been selected for 
the purpose and further, such a Selection was a .special mark of recogni¬ 
tion. The processes which the enumeration cards have gone through before they were compiled 
into the final tables, require some elaboration. A special feature noticeable in the present case is 
the fact that whereas in the population census the details entered in the cards required only a 
simple sorting before they were compiled into the final tables, in the Economic Survey each table 
is the result of extraction. Details iiad to be drawn out and moulded byjtlie necessary statistical 
processes into the analytic model of the group. A process,of careful selection and assembling 
has to be done in the construction of the Tables. Enormous amount of slip-copying also wonld 
have become necessary it the method of sorting in the population • census ha d been adopted for 
tie Economic Survey. Besides, the considerable delay and heavy ^^expenditure involved, this 
process would undoubtedly have introduced inaoeuraoies making it imposaib le for the column 
-totals to tally. Such inaccuracies and adjustments in the population census, may not materially 
mffeot the tables, as the numbers involved run into millions. But in a Survey on the sampling 
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Census o£ 1931 comes up to Ks. 28,440 and the results o£ tliat enquiry were published as au 
AppendLv to the main Census Report, instead of as a separate Report with tables as is done 
this time, 

.32. 'J'be last decade witnessed several special enquiries launched un the State witii the 
object o£ obtaining first-hand biformatiou on such problems o£ economic 
Previous Enmiiries into Importance as agricultural indebtedness, co-operation, economic dopres- 
Eoononne Prob em. handloom and Cottage industries and labour conditions, while 

similar investigations by expert committees had been undertaken prior 
to rhese on banking, unemployment, etc. The suggestions and recommenaations embodied 
ill the various reports on these questions have teen immensely helpful, in the formulation o£ 
schemes for the economic betterment of the State, Each of these enquiries, being limited in its 
pui’iiose had to bo circumscribed in scope, confined as it was to a particular aspect of the econo, 
tnic life of Ihc'people, like a specialist called m to attend to one orothei' of the several parts of 
the human body. A unified and comprehensive enquiry that could reveal the mecbanisra behind 
the socio-economic structure of the bcdy-politic has not so far been attempted. The‘Occupa¬ 
tional’ section of the po puladon census report, interprets the occupational trends of the people as 
revealed by the statistics and presents a synoptic view of the economic condition of the State in 
general, including within its purview the results of the separate enquiries held within the decade 
preceding the decennial census integrated into the general study of broad questions on colleotive 
economy such as Agriculture, Industry, Trade, Credit facilities. Transport, Marketing, Economic 
planning, etc. The Report on the Population Census forms - therefore both the repository of 
the Various data supplied by the special economic enquiries of the last decade, as well as the 
background of the present Report which embodies the results of all economic activity as it affects- 
each family particularly in relation to the income it derives from the diitereut enterprises, 
expenditure incurred and their contribution to its assets and liabilities, etc. The population 
census immediately preceding the Economic Survey, also facilitates the striking of correlations 
between the data collected by both at each stage, thus interlinking this special enquiry with the 
general economic trends revealed by the study of population- 

33. The present Report is an analytic snrvey of the economic life of the people in the 
State viewing, from different angles set in the Tables, the family economy 
Tho principal feature of of the different communities in different natural regions under the 
the present Report, different incorce-groups. As has already been stated, the Tables them¬ 

selves being self-explanatory and the study itself being analytic rather 
than descriptive, no lengthy disquisitions on the topics dealt with are called for. The Report 
centres round the Tables analysing them wherever necessary to elucidate a point or emphasise 
the fundamentals. Sufficient care has been taken to avoid vague generalisations, which often 
cloud the issue, so that the deductions may be made as precise as possible, each being based on 
definite statistical data s cientiflcally derived and correlated. The survey is therefore more 




income. 



85. Tile ordinary family in Travancore directly or indirectly turns to land for its eusteu- 
anee. The net return from land depends on the contract under which 
Income Irom Land. the family cultivates it. A concise classification .of the different forms 

in which land is enjoyed has therefore to be made in as.scssine the 
Income from land. Section B of the Key Schedule bears upon the data regarding iiiooirie from 
land.* The headings—9 in number—are.self—explanatory. The extent of landis recorded under 
-two broad categories—dry and wet. The dry lands are generally gardens in which ccmamit, 
tapioca, ginger, pepper etc,, are grown. Wet lands are mostly paddy fields- Tim total of the 
items 1 to 9 gives the gross income from land. Expenditure on eultiviition, taxes, etc,^ entered 
against items 53 and 45 is deducted from this total to gets the net income. 


36. The fragmentary character of the agricultural holding /makes it often iieces sary for 
the individual cultivator to depend upon his more prosperou.s neighbour 
«£or the agricultural equipments. He takes on hire besides the agricul- 
tural implements,, the team of oxen for ploughing, manure for crops, 
very often the seed for sowing, on loan, hire or purchase. These there¬ 
fore form a supplementary source of income to the many families who can afforil to make the 
initial investments for stocking these. In the water-logged areas, in addition to the above, the 
hire of pumping machinery and; country boats brings in a good income in the same manner, 
■ Under this category has also been included incomes from cattle breeding, sheep farming, dairying 
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The features noticed for the State as a whole iu the different communities are once again 
Been in the four regions of the State. The relative prosperity of the communities is found to 
differ from one stratum to another. Thus the Brahman in the Midland, the^Ilava in the High¬ 
land and all the other communities in the urban area record the highest income. 

45. Before taking up the analysis of income in greater detail, separately under each of the 
four different sources, an attempt may be made to assess the income' 

Income per capita. per capita for the State. Economists are by [noj means unanimous re¬ 
garding the definition of per capita income. Per capita income has been 
arrived at in different countries by‘different methods. The study of capita income in the 
present scheme is based purely on the data made available by this survey. Per capita rnmaxe 
for the State has been deduced from two different aspects taking into consideration (i) the earn¬ 
ing members and (ii) all the members in the family. If it is possible to achieve this satis¬ 
factorily -without being entangled in the maze of conflicting theories regarding the definition of 
per capita income and its measurement, the survey will have more than justified itself. 

46. the family is taken as the unit of social and economic life, the income earned by 

the members of the family is pooled together. How far and to what 

i. Group factor. extent these individual members in different age-gror.ps varying in 

equipment and capacity contribute to the family purse eludes exact 
measurement. To the total material income of the family, only a few may contribute ; but the 
sum-total of satisfactions derived by the family is made up of the contributions, material and 
psychological of each one of the members in varying degrees. The inducement to earn mere,, 
to be able to spend more, to derive greater satisfaction is therefore a group character in the 
family. It the per capita income has to be calculated, this inducement, the component parts of 
which are partly material, partly psychological and partly everything, has to be given a measur¬ 
able form. The method of factor analysis employed by psychologists may he adopted with 
advantage hero- By this method it is possible to calculate certain conversion factors that 
may be used to reduce to a common denomination the individuals of varying equipment and 
capacity in the different age-groups. These constants may be called “adult equivalents’’. Per 
capita income may now be calculated by dividing the average income iu the family by the aver¬ 
age size in terms of its adult equivalent. This method of calculating per capita income may not 
be acceptable according to the strict canons of economic theory, but will meet a practical need 
for the work-a-day world. 

47. To estimate ;«r capita income of the earners, Table II has to be analysed to deter¬ 

mine the position of the family as regards their number. The foUow- 

ii. jSarnBM. ing table gives the results of this analysis. 


























5S. Th« tables give the relative importance o! the different crops from the point of view- 
of income to the family. These figures cannot however be com¬ 
piled'to give indices of productivity of the land. Only crOp-cutting-' 
Wealth-of landed pro- experiments conducted on an intensive scale, can furnish the necess.ary 
party. data for this purpose. The table gives a bird'.s eye-view of the income 

to the family from the different items of cultivation undertaken by lU- 
The wealth that the family ba.s by way of landed property may next bo (onsidered. Table IV 
gives the distribution of families according to weaitli of landed property. In preparing this 
table, the amounts entered as value for items 1 to 9 of the Key Schedule have been totalled and 
the .figure so arrived ai has been taken as the wealth of landed property belonging to the family., 
The price of a plot of land lias be.iu estimated on the basis of the price current in the locality at 
the time of the investigatior. Tile value as per document is only nominal as the registration 
may have been done years ago when land value was rather low, Evan in the case of the deeda^ 
executed ill recent, years, the custom of pricing the land low to save stamp duty is so common 
that the deed value of-a piece of land rarely serves as a correct measure of the land value. 







37. In the lower income groups the Brahman has practically no itivestmeii Is on land.. 

Among the other communities in the low income groups, the Nayar ranks 
infereocsB. highest with the Muslim and the Backw-ard Comnranities coming lust. 

The Christians and the Otlier Hindus come between these I wo. These 
differences gradually vanish in the higher income groups though the Ilava and the Muslim and 
the Backward Communities still lag behind. The ranking ol: the Nayar cominimity with regard 
to wealth of .landed property in the lower income groups is not kept up in the higher income 
groups. lu the 300 and above groups they are elowly coming down to the level of the other 
communities. The family partition after the NSyar Act of 1101 has released the ci aving loi in¬ 
dividual ownership which lay dormant before the Ac; came into force- Sub-division aiKl frag¬ 
mentation were the immediate resiilrs and these account for their high ranking in the low income 
groups and their parity with the rest in the higher income groups. Even this seems to be only 
a tranaition stage us it is found that, these fragmented units are being fast sold out to other 
communities p'trticularly to the Brahman and the Christian (Vide Tables on Distribution of sale 
by community—in the Fragmentation of Holdings Enquiry Keport.)- The Backward com¬ 
munities who are the tillers of the soil find it easy to purchase small plots .with their sinuU 
surplus from their erstwhile Niyar landlords. The faeiiitiea provided by Goverumeut for the 
registration of puduval lands, the cultural awakening in.them due to intense propaganda i:arried 
on by their loaders and their craving for economic independence have largely contributed to 
their gradual elevation from mere tillers of the soil to peasant proprietors. The quartUes given 
above will make this point clear. This is indeed a healthy change in a purely agricultural 
country where absentee landlordism has aheady caused great havoc to agriculture not to meutioii 
the srK'.ial degradation of the hardworking agricultural labourers. May we hope that this is the 
beginning of an age in which the increase in peasant proprietorship will bring with it increase in 
the yield and secure for the State an economically independent yeomanry wliich should form the 
backbone of an essentially agricultural country- The population Census however points out that 
this movement is uot so widespread as,the number of cultivating owner.? has dwindled, leading 
thereby (vide Census Keport 1941) to the conclusion that land i.s progressively getting under 
the control of the oipitalists. 

58. The above tendencies are further emphasised by a study of land tax paid by the 
Itndiai' several coromnnities. The table below gives the quartUes of the distri-- 

butionof land-tax in the.different income groups. 





QuartUes of the distribution of famlUes according to the amount of land tax paid—(conofi.) 



In. the lower income groups very few Brahmans are found to pay land tax. The 
NSyar gives the maximum land tax, the Christian and other Hindus coming next. Injhe 
slightly higher income groups the Brahman and Other Hindus gradually displace the other 
communities, the NSyar and the Christian coming almost on an equal footing followed by 
Ilava and the Muslim. The tendencies pointed out in the earlier section regarding gradual. 
..diaappearanca of oivnersliip of land are thus confirmed by the data regarding land tax paid 
by individual communities. 
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Christian, Nayars, Muslim aud Backward Communities following next in order. In all other 
"income-groups the ilava, Other Hindus and Backward Communities register a higher percent¬ 
age, than the other communities. The Christian follows them standing higher than the 
Muslim and the NSyars. The percentage of 13 recorded by the Brahman in the income-group 
Bs. 6« to 120 is due to his pursuit of occupations like dahying, domestic service like cooking, 
etc., and not industrial labour proper. 

In trade, the Muslim easily predominates in all the income groups. The relative 
position of the other communities varies in the different income groups. But the ilava and 
■Christian in general take a slightly higher rank than the rest. 

As regards Government service the Brahman takes the lead in all income groups. 
This feature becomes more and more prominent with increasing income. The NSyar comes 
next, his percentage however being very much lower than that of the Brahman except in the 
Rb. 301 to Rs. 4 to group where there is a parity. The other communities have not recorded 
any appreciable percentage in the lower income groups. They show improvements in percent¬ 
age in the higher income-groups. 

The other occupations call for little comment except that in the category of 
religion the Brahman who are a priestly class record a high percentage for obvious reasons. 

EXPENDITURE. 


33. The next aspect of the study may be directed to a measurement of the sum total 
of the material and cultural comfort enjoyed by the family as revealed by the analysis of 
its expenditure. The progress of a community is gauged by the standard of living of 
families forming the group, A precise definition of standard of living 
standard of lirmg. is hard to formulate. Some economists associate standard of living 

with the total income—money-income plus income in kind. How far 
this is measurable is an open question. Others find the essence of standard of living not in 
the consumption of .any particular goods or services—but in the maintenance of a given level of 
well-being which may be provided by various combinations of goods and services. 

The conditions in almost all countries are such that, goods and services available to the 
family or the individual are not completely measurable. In India the condition is worse. The 
inter-dependence of families, the large extent of gifts in kind, the cultural and social services 
particnlarly those that relate to health, edueition and recreation make the exact .evaluation in 
terms of money of the consumption of goods and services almost impossible. 

64. Income no doubt is the most important determinant of the standard of living. But 
it is a study of how the family adjusts its income to meet its economic 
Family Budget. wants—in other words a study of expenditure as revealed by the family 

budget—that provides a more realistic basis for setting up indices of 
■standard of living in the community. This procedure therefore presents an analytic picture of 
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65. Table XI gives types o£ family budgets in different communitiee in different income^, 
groups. The families in the higher income groups have been omitted for several reasons. The' 
number of such families in the different communities ia compamtiTely 
^ small, the families commanding income higher than Ks. 840 forming 

only 1-r per cent, of the total number under investigation.^ Even m the 
case of such familieg enumerated in the survey, the details called for have been given only with 
the utmost reserve and in some instances-ndth utter indifference to accuracy. Moreover, as has. 
been stated already, the median income for the whole State centres round Bs. 102 and even the 
upper quartile—Ks. 171 falls far below Ks. 840. Hence the analysis has been taken up only 
for those in the income levels up to Bs. 840. 

' 66. At the very outset the principles underlying the analysis of the family budget may 

be set forth in some detail. To get at the correct perspective, the data collected have to be so 
analysed as to focus attention on (1) the composition of the family[i\nd (ii) the expenditure on 
the essential items in the family economy. 

67. As regards the first—the composition of the family—the necessary details are 

furnished in the Key Schedule under ‘ Inmates ’ classified as follows i— 
Compoaition ol the family. 1_ Under 3 years of age 

3. Age 10—17 

4. Adult 

In each group the male and the female have been entered separately. The above 
classification generally conforms to the common conventions observed in ordina ry households. 
The child under the direct eye of the mother falls under the first category. The second gronp 
corresponds to the primary school going stage and the third to the higher stage of school in., 
Btruotion, or, in cases of poorer folk, to the group going in for manual labour. The classifica¬ 
tion therefore makes for unity within each group. 

68. The expenditure in a family-will necessarily depend upon its size. For instituting 

comparisons and setting up standards, the size of the family requires 
Sue of family. definition. It will be clear that the number of per sons in the family in 

the different age-groups cannot be an adequate measu re of its size in the 
sense that each is a consuming unit. A child in the arm.s of ithe mother in a poor man’s family 
shares only a very small fraction of the expenditure that may be the quota of an adult. 
Probably in the rich man's household, the child forms a unit cousumitig much more than an, 
adult, As such & more useful and reasonable way of determining the size is to give weights 
to the individuals in the family according lothe expenditure incurred by the individual. 

69. Several method.? of weighing to reduce the individuals to what may be termed tha 

adult equivalent are in vogue. The reduction bared on the Lusk Scale 
^f^CsSso^es' adopted. This scale has been prepared by taking into account 

' ' the physiological necessaries in the individual and reducing them to a 

common denomination. How far this scale is applicable to conditions in India is questionable. 
Other methods taking into account the items of expenditure by each individual have also been, 
worked out and applied to certain countries in Europe. The conditions in India are wideljr 













This table may be looked at from the two different aspects mentioned in para 66 ; 

i. The composition o£ the family, and 

ii, The expenditure on the essential items. 

72. The size of the family shows considerable Tariations from one Income group to thi 
^ ^ j other, though within the same group the variation is not so prononnced. 


The average si 


; of the family is given below. 

Income Group. 


It is clear that the size of the family increases with income. This feature is noticeable 
to a larger extent in the Backward Communities, than in the others. Other Hindus, Ilava,. 
Christian, Muslim, Niyar and the Brahman come next in rank. These remarks apply oniy to 
the average family with income not exceeding Ks. 70 a month. The conditions among the 
wealthier" families cannot be judged on this basis. Probably it may be just the revev.se— 
smaller families with increasing incomes, 

73. Naturally the question arises as to why the size of'the family should increase with 
strength Oiiamiiy in increasing income in the lower income groups. The following table giv. 
broad oategories. ing the average size of the family in three broad categories may serve to 

throw light on this question. (The figures have not been reduced to the* 
adult equivalent scale.) 








il—180 161—SOO 301-^80 
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The increase in the 8i2e of the family with increasing income in the lower income groups 
' is also a noticeable feature in each of the broad categories of the clasaification according to sige. 
The table also brings out some interesting facts regarding the composition of the family in the 
^different communities. In the Brahman community, in all the income groups, there is a larger 
number of fomidc than male adults. In the other communities the case ie slightly different. 
This is easily explained. Economically the Brahman women are not ordinarily independent* 
Naturally thu earning adult male has to stipport the non-earning female relative. There is also 
the non-prevalence of remarriage in this community which puts the widow under the protection 
of the. son or some other male relative. Among the Nayars and the Muslims, the female adult 
.proponderates hi the firac three income groups while in the income groups above Rs. 300 the 
number of female adults is less. Among the Ilavas and the Christiuis, except in the lowest 
income group, the number of male adults is all through greater than that of the female. In 
the Other Hindu communities, except in the income groups*60—120 and 18O-S00, the number 
of females is larger than that of males. Among the Backward communities which are essen¬ 
tially a working class, female adults exceed the males in the higher income groups. This 
general tendency is consistent with the progressive increase in the female-ratio as revealed by 
the population census. 


74. We now proceed to the expendit 


the family. The average expenditure per 



These figures may well be taken as indices of standard of living for the State. They 
represent the money value of the sum total of the satisfactions enjoyed by the individual. 
Hence as indices they arc more realistic of the life of the individual than other indices baaed on 


75. The position of the individual communities in the several income groups may now be 
■ compared to the corresponding State level of standard of living. In 

PoBiiioo o! eopmoaifwB. the group below 60, the Other Hindus, Hgyar and the Muslim 'raiA 

above the State level. In the income group between 60-180 the 
Brahman, Other Hindus, Christian and the Muslim have recorded better standards of living 
than those for the other communities. In the remaining income groups from 180 upwards, 
Other Hindus and Backward Communities gradually fall off to lower levels than the level for 
■the State. 


Thus on the whole the Brahman lives in comparatively greater comfort than any other 
community. The Christian and the Muslim also keep up the level for the State. The Nayar 
is able to reach the level of the State only in the higher income groups. The condition of the 
Ijava slightly improves -with income. The Backward Communities however lag behind. 

76. A detailed analysis of the family budget has already been given in the table 
E enditure ander iour expenditure as disclosed by the 

mai?group” family budget lend themselves to an analysis under tour main heads, the 

individual items being too diffused tor a comparative study. 






The- classification into these four main divisions requires e: 
that every member of the family shares all the items m 1 and i i 
to age and hence the prooass of ascertaining the adult equivalent 
estimate tlie per capita expenditure. It will be obvious that under 
17 ordinarily come in as they constitute the school-going section ol 
adult males predominate with the adult female ‘coming in’ as a 
tobacco for chew though not for smoke. It will be clear from the 
sion of expenditure is possible only by this classification. 



if the family. Under 3, the 
good second as she requires 


77. The following table gives the results of this re-grouping. The per capita expen- 
•t eadihire category i.s obtained by dividing the total expeudi- 

lor^Mohlroup.'”’'” ‘ ° ture for items in each, by size for (1) and (4), the total number between 
ages 4-17 for (2) and the total number of adults for (3). Thia method:, 
of .striking the .averages is therefore based on the tealities of family life. 
















U This item comprises the expenses on ordinary social and religious ceremonies o£ a 
^ routine character and other items which could not be brought under any 

tpenditure under this head is generally found to be comparatively very small. But as 
le Brahimn spends most, the other communities standing almost on a par. 
h The problem of expenditure ruay be studied from the point of vietr of the proportion 
of its distribution under the various items in the different income groups. 
The indices of expenditure furnished by the following table will give a 
dea as to the intensity of the demand on the family purse made by each item of 
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QuartUes of extent of debt under different items. 
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APPENDIX III. 
ECONOMIC CENSUS. 
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TABLE II—Distribution of Families 
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TABLE ll-Distribution of Families 
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TABLE H—Distribution of Families 
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TABLE Il-Distribution of Families 
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TABLE IV-Distribution of Families according to 
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TABUE IV—Distribution of Families according to Wealth of Landed Property— 
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Table IV—Dist'-ibutioa of Familiei accordin? to Wealth of Landed Property-(coz/rf.) 
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TABLE V -Distribution of Families accordinST to the amount of Land lax paid 
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TABLE V!—Distribution of Families according to Main Occupation 
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TABLE VII—Distribution of Families according tothe EHent of indebtedness 
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TABLE Vil—Distribution of Pamilies according to the Extent of Indebtedness-(ci<«<if.) 
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TABLE IX—Distribution of Parailies according to the Purpose of the Debt—(«.«((?,) 
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TABLE IX—Distribution of Families according to the Purpose of the Debt- (conicf.) 
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TABLE IX—Distribution of Families according to the Purpose of the Debt—(cDMftf.) 
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Table IX—Distribution of Families according to the Purpose of the Debt- {conidi'j 
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TABLE IX—Distribution of Families according to the Purpose of the Debt—{contd.) 
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TABLE XI—Family Budget (types only)—(con/d.) 
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TABLE XI—Faijiily Budget (types only)— (contd.) 
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TABLE XI—Family Budget (types only)—(conid.) 
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TABLE XI-Fatnily Budget (tjpes only)—(contd.) 
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TABLE XI—Family Budget (types only)— lemfd.) 
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TAELE.XI—Family Budjjet (types only)-(oo«<rf.). 
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Income group • Rs, 481 to 840 


Community : Muslim—(wnoW.) 
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